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Welcome, New Readers 


_ a new person comes into our neighborhood we ate z 

eager to meet him and to assure him of our interest in him] 
welfare and happiness, as a member of our little community. Wha 
new pupil enters our school each of us feels that he would like om 
some little act of kindness to show the newcomer that he wants b™ 
a friend. 

During the last three or four months we have had an increase ing 
Wee Wispom family. Thousands of boys and girls who have not k 
reading WeEE perhaps thousands who have never knowns 
little magazine, are now members of our happy circle of readers, 
you new readers I should like to say that each one of our WEE Wis 
folks would like to give you a word of friendly welcome and wish{ 
you the joyous times we have been having together through our my 
zine. Since it is not possible for them to do this personally, may I 
come you for them? 

When the mailman brings you your WEE WisDOM we want you 
feel that he has brought you more than just a magazine; -he} 
brought you a friend that will introduce you to many friends. 
hope you will like our stories and and songs. We wW 
you to enjoy making the things you find directions for in W 
Wispom’s pages. We should like to have you send your 
short stories to our WEE Wispom Writers’ Guild. We invite 
to join our Good Words Booster Club. The purpose of our clib 
to radiate sunshine to our family and friends by thinking happy thougl 
— cheerful words, and doing kind deeds. If you wish to joint 

ub just send a letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, 917 Tracy, Kawi 
City, Mo. Barbara will be very happy to send you an application b 
and enroll you. 

On our list of readers who want you to write to them you will find! 
names of boys and girls all over the world who are eager to bey 
friends. 

Welcome, new readers. We want to be your friends. 
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en By Edythe Jerls Newcomb : 
wh 

ur Martha was a little girl 
ay" A long, long time ago, 


nt yn’ She didn’t spend her day in play 
hel As I do—mercy, no! 


in Wa From fleecy wool each day she’d spin 
_A long and slender thread, 

| And then she’d weave a piece of cloth 
_ For petticoats bright and red. . 


She wore her hair all powdered white, _ 
Demure and neat in curls 
(I think she’d smile if she could see 
Bobbed hair on little girls). 


She never heard of bicycles 
Or roller skates—oh no! 
But she could dance a minuet 

And curtsey very low. 


But when:I think of all the fun 
I have at home and play, 
‘Tm sure I have much better fun 
Than girls of Martha’s day! 
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Valentine 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


WALTER 


B eo LATHAM wished that he could stop 
seeing red. The more he saw of the color the 
sicker he became in the pit of his ten-year-old 
stomach. There was the red-and-white tablecloth, 
the big bowlful of red apples in the middle of the 
table, the gay red-scalloped edging that Mother 
had cut from shiny oilcloth for the cupboard 
shelves. Jerry tried to shut his eyes against the 
bright gay color, for every bit of red in the room 
reminded him of the valentine he had wanted to 
get for his mother. 

He crumpled the piece of newspaper he held 
in his hand and rubbed the old black cookstove 
in the corner of the big farm kitchen vigorously. 
But it was no use. Even the tick-tocking of the 
ancient yellow-faced clock hanging beside the 
cupboard seemed to have lost its familiar sound 
and to be drumming the words “No valentine, 
no valentine, no valentine for Mother!” instead 
of the usual “‘tick-tock, tick-tock.” It was getting 
on his nerves. He wanted to finish the polishing 
job quickly so that he could get out of the kitchen 
before he cried. 

He would feel better when he got back to his 


Pictures by Walter Ohlson 
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outdoor chores. There was not so much around 
the barn and the henhouse to remind him o 
Saint Valentine’s Day. Outside the world wa 
white and cold and brittle. Inside the comfortabl 
farmhouse there was warmth and cheer and lov 
—everything that went into the thought of i 
valentine. There was the smell of fresh-bake 
bread and of a big pot of vegetable stew Mothei 
had left simmering on the back of the stove, 
there was the kitten asleep near the hearth ii 
the living room, the cariary in his cage, and ther 
came the sound of Mother’s voice humming hap 
pily from the extra bedroom,.where she was pit 
ting fresh white sheets on the company‘bed. 
It was the sound of Mother’s sweet low voitt 
that hurt him most. He had so wanted to hart 
the big red heart he had seen the Saturday befor 
in Miller’s drug store window to add to th 
pleasure of this day for her. It was the pretties 
valentine that Jerry had ever seen. There weft 
rows and rows of lacy white ruffles around tit 
red heart, and in raised white letters it had read: 
“I love you, Mother!” It had cost more too thal fini 
any valentine Jerry had ever seen before, fifty turnis 


Mothe 
| from 


ine cents. This was why he had wanted it for 
other—it had been so extra-special—just like 
other. 
He had wanted to buy it on the spot. But with 
» sinking heart he had realized that he had al- 
eady spent his week’s allowance. “Will you 


save it for me, Mr. Miller?” he had asked. “I'll 


pet my next week’s allowance Monday, and I'll 
be in town Thursday afternoon with Dad. We're 
oming in to meet Ed, you know.” 
Mr. Miller had smiled and nodded. “I'll put 
it back,” he said. “If you don’t come in by five 
ursday, I'll put it in the window again. Pretty 


ast minute. Somebody will be sure to want it.” 
Jerry dared not even 
glance at the clock now. 
he “last minute” had 
he 


He felt sick all over. 

ainly he tried to shut 
out the ticking of the 
clock, the sound of 
Mother’s sweet voice 
from the company 
room. He had planned 
so on having the valen- 


tine to add to the joy of 


this day, which she 
would always remem- 
ber as one of the very happiest of her life. 

That Mother was happy today Jerry knew full 
well. This evening Big Brother Ed was coming 
home from the faraway South Pacific. Tonight 
he would sleep close to them under the old 
familiar roof for the first time in two-and-a-half 
years. That was why Mother was making up the 
company bed. “He shan’t sleep in that cold 
upstairs room,” she had said. “He might find it 
chilly, being used as he is to those warm tropical 
nights!” 

Father and Jerry had laughed at the thought 
of big Ed in the company bed. Both had known 
somehow that it was simply an excuse on Moth- 
er's part to “make” over her soldier son who had 
been away for so long. 

Mother came out into the kitchen just.as Jerry 


90 thal finished the stove. “It looks beautiful!” she said, 
>, fifty turning her bright eyes on the old range. “Now, 


all that there is to be done inside is to mop up the 
floor. Then we'll finish up the outside work and 
just sit and wait!” She started toward the back 
porch for the wet mop and the battered scrub 
bucket. 

“Here, let me do it!” Jerry urged. “You go 
out and get the milking over with while I do the 
floor and set the table.” Since there were no girls 
in the family, the setting of the table had been 
one of Jerry’s daily tasks since he was three. 
“Then I'll gather the eggs and have the separator 
ready when you come in.” 

Jerry couldn’t find enough to do for his mother 
today. Just doing things for her somehow eased 
the pain and disappointment he felt. He watched 

her out of the corner 
of his eye now as she 
slipped into her warm 
jacket and tied a scarf 
around her head. 

“You're quiet this af- 
ternoon, Jerry,” she 
said. “What's wrong? 
I thought you'd be bub- 
bling over with excite- 
ment.” 

“N-nothing,” Jerry 
replied, wringing out 
the mop and pushing 
it briskly across the 
floor. 

“I'm sorry that you 
were disappointed 

about not getting to go 
into town with Dad,” she said. “But when the 
man at the lumberyard called to say that the 
roofing for the corn crib had come, Dad thought 
he’d better go on in early and get his business at 
the bank and his shopping over with so that he 
could get the roofing loaded before the train 
got in. If he had waited until you got home from 
school, as he had. planned, he wouldn’t have 
had time to pick up the roofing. It means a lot to 
save an extra trip to town, you know.” 

Jerry nodded. The lump in his throat was too 
big for words. 

Mother put her arm around him before she 
stepped toward the door. “I wouldn’t mind too 
much,” she said. “Of course, it would have been 
fun to meet Ed at the station, but we're going to 
have him at home with us for a whole month, 
you know, so you'll have plenty of time to be 
with him.” 
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Jerry gulped. “I—I know,” he managed. “It 
wasn't that I wanted to meet Ed so much. Oh, 
Mother!’” He was ten years old, but he was cry- 
ing like a baby. - 

Mother hugged him against her. ““There was a 
valentine at Miller’s, a big red heart with white 
ruffles, that I wanted to buy for you,” he said 
finally, wiping the tears from his cheeks with the 
back of his hand. “I didn’t have enough money 
with me when we were in town Saturday. Mr. 
Miller said he would 


Together they washed the separator par P 
and then Mother dashed into her bedroom Mpporot 
slip into a fresh dress before Ed and his fath 
artived. Darkness was falling rapidly now. 

“Run outside and see if Dad’s lights are co 
ing down the road,” she said to Jerry as q 
came back into the living room looking neat aj 
pretty. The country lane leading to their \ 
white house on the high hill was traveled 
little that from the big barnyard gate they c 
spot the approach, 


save it till five o’clock 
.this afternoon for 
me. It was the pret- 
tiest valentine I've 
ever seen. It had ‘I 
love you, Mother!’ 
written on it. I did so 
want to get it for 
you!” 

“I—I know,” 
Mother said. “Oh, it 
must have been beau- 
tiful!’’ Her arm 
pressed _ tighter 
around him. “But I 
understand, dear. 
Don’t worry about it 
any more.’’ She 
touched her lips to 
the top of his head. 
“Just hearing about 
it has made me hap- 
py,” she murmured. 
“And you've already 
given me so -many 
lovely valentines to- 


their own car { 


“Not yet,” Jer 
reported, comis 
back into the houg 
“Maybe the train 
late.” 

His mother 
working at her de 
in the living rom 
when he came in, b 
she put her scissot 
and pencil doy 
quickly and_ push 
her materials asi 
as he closed the do 
behind him. 

“Tll stir up 
fire anyway,” 
said. “I want 
thing good and hi 
when they come it 
She had prepared 4 
of Ed’s favorite dis 
es earlier in the d 


day!” “Well, what’s this?” he heard Dad say. the rich, thick veg 


Valentines? She 
was out of the door and gone before Jerry could 
question her. 

The kitchen floor was spotless, the table was 
‘ set, and the big basketful of fresh eggs he had 
gathered stood on the cabinet when Jerry turned 
toward the barn. Het met his mother just as she 
closed the heavy barn doors behind her. “Here, 
let me carry one bucket in for you,” he said, re- 
lieving her of one of the brimming pails. “I have 
the separator ready. We'll be finished in a jiffy.” 

“I don’t know what I'd do without you,” his 
mother said as he took the big crock of cream 
that they had just separated and carried it to 
the refrigerator. 
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table stew, the fre 
bread, a fruit salad, and two golden bro 
pumpkin pies. “You watch for them from t 
window, and when they turn up the hill, n 
out and open the gate.” 

Jerry could hear her moving about the kita 
en as he peered out of the window and throug 
the darkness. At last lights flashed at the ’ 
of the hill. ‘They're here! They’re here!” 
cried, and flew out the door. 

Ed was bronzed and tall and fine looking! 
his khaki uniform when he stepped into O@) 
softly lighted living room. Jerry carried one' 
his bags and Dad the other. Mother rushed! 
from the kitchen smiling (Turn to page # 
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1g Wa | Copyright 1947 by the author 
ai Tinker chuckled as 
han the Tracys and the 
rain /\ Tinkers walked 
home together. 
ner “Tt was a nice eve- 
her ning after all,” Lin- 
1g da thought as she 
1e in, b turned out the light 
| dow Chapter Four bed. “Except for Jan- 
et.” 
AOR second the | The next few 
the do crowd of people 2 f h weeks were full of 
was motionless, work and planning 
up ¢ dumbfounded by the Fe = for the program and 
y,” news that the little exhibit at the high 
at was gone. Then school. Finally the 
and Tinker hurried | day arrived. 
ome the other - room, “I hope everything 
pared Tillie and Linda and is perfect,” Linda 
rite did ocotty close behind said wistfully as she 
the The crate was sat down at the 
ck venm™pty except for a breakfast table. “The 
he freilttle black feather superintendent says 
browm>4nging on the open if the exhibit is as 
‘romil door. A surprised Janet answered their rap on the door. good as he thinks it 


hill. 1 i will be we'll go to 

" Bithe building.” Mr Tinker gave a puzzled look the State fair next summer. Imagine sixth grade 

he kitd around. Then he began to search. So did every- going to the State fair!” A shiver of fear made 

mone else. They looked under the seats, behind the her flesh tingle. “What if something should 
mPiano, in the cloakroom, and down in the base- happen? What if——” 


» pment. “Don’t think that something is going to hap- 
Suddenly Scotty gave a yell. pen. Plan on everything going all right.” Mom 

okingi “Here she is. I've found Minnie! She’s smiled. 
into @ squeezed up tight against the coop by this old Linda tried to remember Mom’s advice as she 
1 onl hen and chickens. They’re cluckin’ and visitin’!” packed her pictures. Several new ones had been 


ished Everyone laughed with relief. added, one of her mother paring apples in the 
page 3 “Minnie just wanted to get acquainted with yellow bowl, and another of A. Tinker’s Fix-It 
the other chickens in the neighborhood,” Mr. Shop, with A, Tinker in front of the green tent. 
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| 
Tinkers 


Mr. and Mrs. Tinker, Tillie Tinker, and Minnie, 
their little black hen, came to Little Town in a 
trailer. Mr. Tinker set up a “fix-it” shop in a small 
tent beside their trailer. 

Linda Tracy and her friend Janet DeHaven met 
Tillie when they took Linda’s music box to Mr. 
Tinker to have it fixed. Tillie told the girls that the 
Tinkers had come from Switzerland to see America 
and that she had never gone to school more than a 
month or two in any one place. When Linda asked 
her to visit their school, Janet became jealous, say- 
ing that Tillie was a “foreigner.” 

Miss Fentress’ sixth graders were getting ready 
to give a hobbies program, and Linda was chairman 
of the display committee. Scotty Shaw was her help- 
er, but Linda wanted Janet to work with her too. 

The next morning the “fix-it” shop was gone! 


What the Story has Told 


Janet said Linda would never see her music box 
again. When Tillie brought the box and explained 
that the shop had only been moved Linda was 
ashamed because she had suspected the Tinkers, 

When Tillie came to school Miss Fentress 
her on Linda’s committee. A few days later, aha 
the committee had arranged the exhibits for the 
rogram, Linda saw Tillie quickly take a little carved 
amb from a scene of the Nativity and slip it into 
her pocket. Linda was hurt and worried. The night 
of the program Mr. Tinker did magic tricks with 
Minnie. When the awards were given Linda was 
amazed to learn that the Nativity scene, by Tillie 
Tinker, had won a special award. 

Suddenly there was a commotion at the door. 
Somebody yelled, “Mr. Tinker, your little black 
hen is gone.” 


Later Linda checked the list. ““Mom’s cake and 
a loaf of bread and Dad’s books and maps—and 
my pictures. I'll go see if Tillie is ready.” 

As Linda started across the street to Little 
Town, Tillie came racing to meet her, yellow 
braids flying. 

“Minnie’s gone again! Absolutely! We've 
hunted all over Little Town and can’t find even 
a feather!” 

“Minnie gone again?” Linda wailed. “Oh, 
Tillie, Minnie can’t be gone. That ruins every- 
thing. Let’s look everywhere. We have to find 
her. Maybe she’s gone visiting.” 

“That’s why I came over. A man came by and 
said he saw a little black hen in Janet’s yard this 
morning. Come quick and go with me.” 

“Oh, Tillie I can’t go there.” Linda cried. 
“You know Janet and I aren’t speaking. I can’t 
go.” 
“You mean you aren’t going to help me hunt 
for Minnie?” 

“Tillie, you don’t understand.” 

“I understand,” Tillie said the words slowly, 
a hurt look in her eyes. “I know exactly why you 
won't go with me.” 

Through sudden tears Linda watched Tillie 
hurrying up the street. ““Why did that hen have to 
pick out Janet’s place?” All the last few weeks 
flashed through her mind. “I’m afraid. Janet 
will say terrible things when Tillie asks her. If 
I'd talked things over with Janet—maybe things 
would have been—all right. Tillie’s not afraid. 
She won’t be mad either; she'll just be hurt.” 
For a moment Linda stood undecided, then she 
fairly flew up the street. 
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“Oh, Tillie wait, wait, I'm coming. I don 
care what Janet says, I'll go with you.” Lind 
panted as she caught up with her. That was 
except for the glad light in Tillie’s face. Togethe 
they could talk with Janet. Together. 

A surprised Janet answered their rap on th 
door. 

“Minnie’s gone.” Tillie explained rapidly 
“We've looked everywhere. All over Little Tow 
and even on the highway. Someone told Pap 
they saw a little black hen in your yard this mom 
ing. Oh, Janet, we have to find Minnie. Coul 
we look around?” 

Janet’s face flushed and her eyes snapped. 

“Why, you—you foreigner! [ suppose yo 
think we took her because your father wouldnl 
sell her. Well, she isn’t here. Look all you wath 
to. You won't find her.” She slammed the doot, 

For a moment they were too shocked to mor 
Then Linda took a tighter hold on Tillie’s han 
“Come on. We'll really look. I know every noo 
and corner where she could possibly be.” 

They looked everywhere. In the garage ani 
around it. Under the shrubbery and out in th 
garden and around the house and even peekéi 
through the lattice under the back porch. Bul 
Minnie wasn’t there. For a moment they forgti 
Janet, forgot everything but the program. 

“We have to have Minnie,” Tillie worried 
“She always tries to run away in the spring am 
hide out a nest. This time she got away. Whe 
can we go now?” Hurt and discouraged th 
started away. The back door opened and Jant 
stood there. 

“I hope you're satisfied that your chicken isa! 
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here,” she said coldly. 

“Yes, we're satis ” Tillie 
started to say, and right in the 
middle of it a shrill little cackle 


rang through the back porch. 


Janet knew where Minnie was 
all the time! For a second they 
all stood motionless. Linda felt 
hot with sudden anger. Then 
Tillie squealed and laughed and 
rushed up on the back porch. 

“Minnie! It’s Minnie. Oho- 
0-0-0!” She almost stood on her 
head as she looked under a cup- 
board. There in a box was Min- 
nie. “She’s laid an egg. A real 
egg!” Tillie reached under- 
neath and brought out a small 
white egg. She handed it 
proudly to Linda and Linda 
curled: her fingers protectingly. 
It was warm and clean and new. 

But Janet seemed glued to 
the doorway and she looked at 
Minnie and Tillie horrified. 
Linda pressed the little egg 
close against her heart and 
waited. 

Tillie stood up, with Minnie 
held safe in her arms. 

“I didn’t know she was here.” 
Janet said hoarsely, her head 
shaking slowly from side to 
side. “Honest, Tillie, I didn’t— 
I didn’t hide her. I wouldn’t 
take anything that wasn’t mine. 
You believe me, don’t you.” 

Linda héld her breath. Now 
was Tillie’s chance to get even 
for all the angry things that 
Janet had said. 

But Tillie’s smile was warm 
and forgiving as she looked at 
Janet’s miserable face. 

“Of course I believe you. It 
was Minnie’s fault.” 

“But I said—such hateful 
words.” Such a shamed look 
came over Janet’s face as Linda 
had never seen before. “I never 
knew how terrible it would feel 
to have someone think I took 
something!” A dry little sob 


shook her shoulders. Linda felt 
her own throat ache and her 
eyes sting with tears as she 
looked at her old chum. It took 
a lot of courage for Janet to say 


“I didn’t think it.” Tillie 
said quickly and moved close to 
Janet. “You have everything, 
why should. 

“I didn’t have Minnie, and 
Daddy offered to buy her.” 

“Someone is always wanting 
to buy her. Let’s just forget all 
this and—be friends.” 

“Oh, Tillie you’re wonder- 
ful,” Janet said chokingly. “Af- 
ter all the things I said.” She 
turned to Linda. “And you're 
just as wonderful too. I’ve been 
sorry every since we quarreled. 
I’m going to try and not be 
jealous and—quick-tempered.” 

“I forget and say mean 
things too, Janet, and you're 
just as grand as can be or you 
wouldn’t say you're sorry.” 
Linda suddenly felt light as 
thistledown as she remembered 
the last few weeks and the 
weight of her quarrel with 
Janet. “But we've got to hurry. 
Remember there’s an exhibit to- 
night. Are the dolls packed?” 

“No-o, they aren't.” Janet 
looked embarrassed. “I hadn't 
planned to take them. There’s 
enough without.” 

“Not going to take the dolls! 
But, Janet, they're beautiful. 
What if they don’t get an 
award? And what about help- 
ing sixth grade?” 

For a second the old angry 
look came back into Janet’s 
eyes; then she laughed ruefully. 
“Will you help me pack?” 

“Oh, Janet, I'd love to.” Lin- 
da was so happy she sang the 
words. “I’ve been aching to 
hold the dolls again.” 

“Then I'll see you both this 
afternoon at high school. And 


I Like to Grin 
By Ruth Wilson Kelsey 
My tooth was loose right 
here in front; 
Now there’s an empty 
space. | 
When Daddy pulled it out 
for me, 
I think he spoiled my 
face. 


I don’t like folks to see the 
place 
Where my loose tooth 
has been; 
But I can’t keep my mouth 
shut tight, 
Because I like to grin! 


you can have the egg, Linda; it 
brought us good luck. ’By.” 
Tillie hurried away, with Min- 
nie tucked securely under her 
arm. 

Linda put the egg carefully 
into Janet’s hand. “It’s precious. 
It’s magic. It made us friends 
again.” 

The morning and afternoon 
went by like a flash. Exhibits 
poured into the high school un- 
til the whole gymnasium was 
filled with every imaginable 
hobby object. There were en- 
tries by parents and pupils and 
families, including one by the 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me through- 
out this day 

To do each task the thorough 
way; 

For happiness is bound to 
spring 

From doing well each little 
thing. 


Tinkers consisting of little 
trinkets collected from all the 
States and from Mexico and 
Canada. 

Sixth graders handed out pro- 
grams and ushered visitors to 
their seats. 

At last it came time for the 
program. Linda and Janet sat 
near the front, Tillie was be- 
hind the curtain with her father. 
Across the room their parents 
sat with Mrs. Tinker. She 
looked stylish in a new gray 
coat and blue hat. ° 

Excitement was thick in 
the air: as the superintendent 
stepped out on the stage. 

“You are going to see and 
enjoy something unique in the 
way of entertainment. You will 
find suggestions for improving 
your time and ways to make 
money. Best of all, I think, will 
be the friendships you will 
make with others interested in 
what you are doing. This ex- 
hibit will be sent to the State 
fair this summer as an example 
of how a school and community 
can work together. I’m proud 
of you!” 

The walls shook with the ap- 
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plause, and in the midst of it 
the sixth grade orchestra swung 
out as if they were used to play- 
ing before the town. The big 
evening had begun. 

After that came a quartet 
by the mothers, who sang sixth 
grade songs with extra trills for 
good measure. Then came the 
technicolor movies, with new 
reels of sixth grade activities, 
all the things they did during 
the day. It was exciting to pick 
out classmates and yourself. 

Then it was time for A. Tin- 
ker and his magic show. His 
black suit had been freshly 
pressed, the high silk hat shone, 
and his shirt was as spotless as 
the loving hands of Mrs. Tin- 
ker could make it. He carried a 
pair of gloves and a cane! Sixth 
grade swelled with pride and 
admiration and claimed him as 
their very own. 

“I can’t believe that is A. 
Tinker, the Fix-It man,” Linda 
whispered to Janet. “He looks 
like somebody famous.” 

A. Tinker peered into his hat. 
“Now let me see what I can 
find tonight. Ah, a blue ribbon! 
This is what: sixth grade will 


get at the fair this summer.” He | 


began pulling out a piece of 
blue ribbon and the more he 
pulled the more ribbon he had 
until it was piled at his feet 
and hanging on his arm and 
over his shoulder. Yards and 
yards of blue ribbon! Then he 
stuffed it all back into the hat. 


Just like that. 
“He'll smother Minnie!” 
Linda shivered with excitement. 


“Maybe Minnie isn’t in the 
hat,” Janet whispered. 

With a flourish of his hands 
A. Tinker reached into the hat 
again and lifted out a—wig- 
gling white rabbit! 

A gasp of delight flashed 
through the audience. A. Tin- 


ker smiled, stepped to the fro 
of the stage and handed 
rabbit to a boy. 
“Where's Minnie?” somen 
called as A. Tinker put the k 
on his head. “We want 
We want Minnie.” | 
Linda looked at Janet. “D 
you suppose that Minnie g 
away again and he had to 
rabbit? Do you suppose— a 
Linda’s voice stopped in mid . 
air, for onto the stage came th 
Tinkers’ spotted dog Tiny, wil 
Minnie riding on his back. 
lie could certainly keep secre 
Once again A. Tinker made 
nest on the table from a scat 
and all the magic with Minnig 
was performed again. He e 
let her sit on the gold egg fa 
awhile and it hatched—anywi 
he held a fluffy yellow chick 
in his palm. A. Tinker wa 
really at his best tonight, wil 
magic at his finger tips. _ 
“He doesn’t seem like a for 
eigner, does he?” Scotty whis 
pered to Linda as A. Tinke 
bowed and left the stage. 
“It’s because we know him; 
(Turn to page 33) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I’m happy, Lord, when night 
has spread 
Her soft dark blanket o’¢ 
the land; 


Her stars, appearing one hj a 
one, 
Are candles lighted 
Your hand. 


| 
~ 


I could-n’t guess what it was, 


And 


= —e 
n 
felt soft warm fuzz; And 
fa) 
is +> im) T — t T t 
when it climbed right out on-to the floor I sure-ly got a_ start, For 
T T T T — 


there stood a lit-tle brown cud-dly dog, At-tached to a red, 


red _ heart. 


Words by Madge Griffin 
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MMY LOU had 
a fine big black- 
board that stood in 


used it to draw on, 
to write on, and to 
do numbers on, but 
there was one part of 
the blackboard—the space along the top—that 
Emmy Lou did not touch. She didn’t write in that 
space and she didn’t let her eraser touch it, but 
she always looked at it very carefully each day. 
For every day since Emmy Lou had found the 
blackboard under the Christmas tree Grandma 
had put something in that space. 

Sometimes it was a funny little picture. Some- 
times it was a clever little verse, and sometimes 
it was just a reminder of something Emmy Lou 
was to do. But it was always fun to look and 
see what Grandma had thought of for today. 
It almost always brought a twinkle to Emmy 
Lou’s eyes. 

. This morning, Emmy Lou had got up feel- 
ing very cross. It was rain- 

ing, and she hated the 

thought of having to put 

on her rubbers and her 

raincoat, and of having to 

carry an umbrella to 

school. 

“You'll have to hurry, 
dear,” Mother had said at 
breakfast. “You never 
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her playroom. She. 


Emmy Lou scowled. § 
hated to hurry. 


By Marion Marsh Brown 


| Sunshine 
~~ for Emmy Lou 


have been so slow about getting dressed. It’s at 
most time for the school bell.” 

Emmy Lou scowled. She hated to hurry. But 
she had to hurry to get to school on time. 

At school things were no better. In fact the 


seemed to Emmy Lou 
to get worse. 

“Let’s all sit up 
nice and tall,” the 
teacher said to the 
class. But Emmy Lou 
was staring out the 
window, where the 
wind was whipping 


“Teacher said I could 
move back and sit 
with you.” 
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‘othe rain with sharp, brittle lashes against the 


pane. She didn’t hear what Miss Vance said. 

“Emmy Lou!” Miss Vance said, and at the 

sound of her name Emmy Lou jumped. “Didn’ t 

you hear what I said, Emmy Lou?” 

“No, I—I didn’t” 

The heads of the other children were turned 
toward Emmy Lou, and Emmy Lou even heard a 
giggle from the back of the room. 

Emmy Lou’s face grew even longer. 

At recess time she quarreled, with her best 
friend over whose turn it was to clean the black- 
B boards for the teacher. 

By the time Emmy Lou had trudged home 
through the rain for lunch she was thoroughly 
miserable. She hated this kind of day, she 
thought, impatiently tugging on her shoe, which 
had come off with her rubber. The baby was 
fussing, and Emmy Lou glared at him. Usually 
she would have gone straight to him to see what 
the trouble was. Almost always she could make 
his tears go away and his dimples come out; 
but not today. She didn’t go near the buggy. 

“He’s always crying!” she thought disgustedly. 

Grandma was putting the steaming soup on the 
table for lunch. She smiled at Emmy Lou. 

“Darlin’,” she said, “would you please run 
up to the playroom for me and get the baby’s 
rattle? He’s fussy with his teeth, and maybe that 
would keep him quiet while we eat lunch.” 

Emmy Lou went, but she didn’t say, “Yes, 
Grandma,” and her feet made far more noise 
than they needed to in going up the stairs. In 
fact they almost stomped. 

She stooped to pick up the rattle, which was 
lying on the floor just in front of her blackboard. 
As she straightened up, something on Grand- 
ma’s part of the board caught her attention. 
There was something written on it in gay-colored 


chalk, and there was a funny little chalk drawing 
at either side. 

Emmy Lou stopped to see what it was.- 

“My Grandma used to say 
That on a dreary day, 
When things went wrong 
The whole day long, 
The way to make the sun come out 
Was to do a good deed for another, 
No doubt!” 

Emmy Lou read the little verse. Then. she 
couldn’t keep on scowling another minute. She 
just had to smile! She went skipping down the 
stairs and took the baby his rattle. She didn’t 
say much while she ate her lunch, but Grand- 
mother noticed that there was a little smile play- 
ing around her lips. She put her rain togs on 
quickly and went hurrying back to school. 
Grandma chuckled. 

Emmy Lou knew just what she was going to 
do for another person that would make the sun 
come out for her. She had planned it all during 
the lunch hour, and she already felt all happy 
inside from just thinking about it. 

As soon as she had hung her raincoat and hat 
in the cloakroom and placed her rubbers neatly 
beneath them, Emmy Lou went in to Miss Vance. 
She talked to the teacher quietly for a minute. 
Miss Vance smiled and nodded, and Emmy Lou 
smiled too. There wasn’t a trace of the long face 
she had worn in the morning. She hurried back 
to her desk and began taking everything out of 
it. She wadded up all her old papers and threw 
them in the wastebasket. She stacked her books 
neatly on her desk in a pile. Then she picked up 
the pile and, balancing them carefully, walked 
over to the double seat where the new little girl 
was sitting all alone looking very forlorn. 

(Continued inside back cover) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of February 2 

I think good thoughts! They al- 
ways pa 

In some unlooked-for happy way. 


For the week of February 9 


I love to speak a word of cheer 
To one who’s filled with doubt and 


fear. 


For the week of February 16 


I know that God is quick to heed 
My prayer for someone who’s in 


need. 


For the week of February 23 


“God bless you” is my daily prayer 
For other little children every- 
where. 
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The Twins 


UZANNE and Kathleen were twins. They 
were almost five years old, and they looked 
just alike. Suzanne had blue eyes just like 
Kathleen, and Kathleen had brown pigtails just 
like Suzanne. They looked so much alike that 
no one could tell them apart; no one but Mother 
and Father and Grandmother. And when anyone 
asked them, ‘How do you ever tell which one is 
which?” they just smiled. Mother and Father 
and Grandmother knew how they told them 
apart, but they didn’t like to say how they knew. 
They could tell which was Suzanne because 
Suzanne was always ready to help when help 
was needed. If Mother said, “Would you girls 
please put the knives and forks away?” or if 
she said, “I’d like to have these little boxes taken 


SUZANNE PUT 
THE 


TEDDY BEAR 
AWAN. 


upstairs,” Suzanne would jump up from her play 
with a smile, ready to do her part. Kathleen 
would frown and look cross. She always helped 
after she had frowned a while; but she never 


wanted to do it. That was how Mother and 


Father and Grandmother could tell which was 
Suzanne and which was Kathleen. 

One day Mother said, “You girls may go over 
to Grandmother’s house for a visit today. I'll 
call you when I want you to come home.” 

Kathleen and Suzanne ran together up the 
street to where Grandmother lived, four houses 
away. This was a special treat. At Grandmother's 
there was the old Teddy Bear that Mother had 
played with when she was a little girl, and there 
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Story by Marjorie A. War play w 


Illustrated by Edith M, Cunning St! 
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SUZANNE WOULD 
JUMP UP FROM HER PLA 
WITH A SMILE. 


was Betsy Rose, Mother’s old doll. Betsy Ros - 
was so old that the paint had all come off he al a 


face, but she was still a wonderful doll to play 
with. 

Suzanne and Kathleen had just started to p 
with the Teddy bear and with Betsy Rose whe moth 
the phone rang. Grandmother went to answer 
When she came back she said: “That was youg 
mother. She wants you to come right away. In 
sorry you have to go; but you can visit me agait 
another day.” 1 

Suzanne jumped up and put the old Tedd *"° 


bear away. She was ready to go. But Kathles an 
frowned. “I don’t want to go home,” she said re 


and she sounded cross. “I want to stay here am 


FoR A WHILE 

KATHLEEN PLAYED 
WITH 

BETSY ROSE. 
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War 


ro said, “I called your mother, Kathleen, and it’s 


play with Betsy Rose. I guess I won't go yet.” 
Grandmother thought a minute. Then she © 


KATHLEEN CRIED 


UNTIL HER HANDKERCHIEF 
WAS ALL WET 7 
AND SoOGey. 


Ball right for you to stay longer.” 


. Kathleen looked surprised. Even when she 
said she didn’t want to do something, she always 
went ahead and did it anyway, surely Grand- 
mother remembered that! But here was Grand- 


wm mother telling her she didn’t have to go home 


if she didn’t want to go. Kathleen was too sur- 


B ptised to say any more. Suzanne went running 
‘oaet Of, her pigtails bobbing up and down as she ran. 


Grandmother sat down in her rocking chair 


ym and picked up her basket of mending. For a 


1e said! 


ere ant 


while Kathleen played with Betsy Rose. But 
it wasn’t any fun playing here alone when she 
knew that Mother had wanted her to come 


home. Very soon she put Betsy Rose away and | 


AND NOW NO ONE 
CAN_TELL THE TWINS APART. 


went to stand quietly by Grandmother's chair. 

“TI guess I'll go home now,” she said. 

“No, dear,” Grandmother told her. “You 
can’t go home now. There isn’t anybody there.” 

“Not anybody there! But Mother’s there and 
Suzanne’s there.” 

Grandmother shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“your father had to drive out to Uncle Jim’s 
farm. He took Mother and Suzanne with him.” 

“But why didn’t he take me too?” Kathleéen’s 
eyes were big and she began to be frightened. 
Never before had anything like this happened. 

“They didn’t take you because you didn’t want 
to go home when Mother called,” Grandmother 
reminded her. 

Kathleen began to cry. She cried until she was 
worn out and her handkerchief was all wet and 
soggy, while Grandmother rocked gently back 
and forth. Finally, after Kathleen had stopped 


“HOW CAN I 
DO IT, 
GRANDMOTHER?" @ 


crying, Grandmother patted the little stool at her 
feet. 

“Sit down here, Kathleen,’ she said, “and 
we'll talk about it together.” . 

Kathleen sat on the little stool. “But I always 
do things, Grandmother,” she said, ‘even when 
I don’t want to. You know that. I meant to go 
home with Suzanne all the time.” 

“I know, dear,” Grandmother answered. ““You 
go ahead and do things, but you never do them 
willingly. You never want to do anything you're 
asked to do.” 

Kathleen thought about that a minute. Then 
she sighed. “Suzanne always wants to do things,” 
she said. “But Suzanne's different. I can’t help it 
if I’m not that way.” (Turn to page 24) 
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Happiness 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


I’m happy when I do things 
That I know are right to do; 

And making others happy 
Always makes me happy too. 


My heart’s so full of happiness 
That each beat seems to say, 
“Thank You, thank You, thank 
You, God,” 

For such a happy day. 


S A BOY Jesus lived in the little town of 
Nazareth. In the village synagogue He at- 
tended school and religious services along with 


the other neighborhood boys. On the quiet streets 


He walked in the evening with His mother Mary. 
As the years went by He learned under Joseph’s 
careful guidance and teaching the trade of a car- 
penter. He then helped with the tasks that came 
to the workbench in the little shop back of their 
humble home. 

But even while Jesus went about these homely 
duties, proving Himself a dutiful son and a loyal 
friend to His companions, He knew in His own 
heart that His life’s work must be the teaching 
of God’s word. While His hands were busy at the 
carpenter’s bench, whittling and sawing and 
hammering, His mind dwelt on the goodness of 
God, and He was ever conscious of the knowl- 
edge that He was God’s Son. 

So Jesus worked and studied and dreamed. Af- 
ter a timethe day came when He was no longer a 
boy. Jesus was a man and the yearning within 
Him to be about His heavenly Father’s business 
tugged constantly at His heart. 

Word had come from the southern part of 
Judea that in the wilderness there, a new prophet 
was preaching the word of God. It had been 
many, many years since God had sent a prophet 
into the world. People in great crowds from all 
parts of the country went to the lonely region in 
the Jordan valley near the Dead Sea to hear the 
new prophet. 

The prophet’s name was John. He lived alone, 
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‘ wore a mantle of camel’s hair held in place by: 


Begins 


By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


ate locusts and wild honey, and for clothes | 


girdle of leather. “Repent and turn from you 
sins. Cease to do evil, leave off your wickei 
ways,” John told all who came to hear him 
“Learn to do good, for the kingdom of heavenis 
at hand.” 

Many people went to the wilderness only be 
cause of the strange tales they had heard about 
the prophet. But John’s message was so dired 
that the people stayed through interest. The 
pondered His words in their hearts. Many be 
lieved the new teaching, confessed their sins, and 
were baptized in the river Jordan. 

But always John explained to his listeners 
“There is one coming soon who is greater than 
I. The laces of his shoes I am not worthy to 
stoop down and untie. I beg you to empty yout 
hearts of sin. He, when He comes, will fill you 
hearts with the fire of God’s love.” 

In Nazareth Jesus talked with the men wh 
had returned from the wilderness. His interest 
became so great that He could no longer remai 
at the bench in the carpenter shop. He must go 
and see and hear the prophet for Himself. 
He left His home in Nazareth and traveled t0 
that wooded region along the Jordan River. 

When John looked up and saw Jesus approad 
ing, he cried aloud to the people: ‘Behold tht 
Lamb of God! This is He of whose coming! 
have told you.” 

Jesus had been in the wilderness only a shot 
time when He asked John to Baptize Him. Joh 
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reasoned, “It would be more fitting if I were 
baptized by you.” 

“You have given baptism to others,” Jesus 
reminded him. ‘Give it also to me.” 

Obediently John performed the sacred rite, and 
when Jesus came up out of the water, a voice 
from heaven was heard to say, “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Jesus did not return to Nazareth. Neither did 
He stay there by the river Jordan, where the 
crowd gathered. Instead He went farther into the 
wilderness. He wanted to be alone 
with God. He wanted to know what 
it was that God now wished Him 
to do. “Beloved Son!” God, His 
heavenly Father, had spoken those 
words. 

After many days and many nights 
alone with God Jesus knew what 
God’s plan for Him was. His work 
was the establishment of God’s 
kingdom upon earth. God’s king- 
dom! And the hearts of men would 
be God’s throne. 

Jesus left the wilderness then and 
went again among men. He would 
begin immediately the work that 
God had given Him to do. He told 
over and over again of His kinship 
with God, the Father. God’s love 
must have shown in His eyes, in the 
sound of His voice, in the touch of 
His hand. His earnestness drew men 
to Him, and some left their homes, 


stenets§ their work, to follow Jesus. Many 
er tha times these men went without food 
rthy to in their eagerness to be with Jesus 
ty youre as He went about the country tell- 


ing the people of the wonderful 
blessings of God’s love. a 

Preaching was not all that Jesus 
did. Through the power of God's 


His coming soon spread. In Capernaum, a town 
not far from Cana, there lived a nobleman of 
high rank. This man’s son was sick unto death. 
When the nobleman heard that Jesus was in 
Cana, he hastened to see Him. 

“Come down to my house,” the nobleman 


begged, “and heal my son, who is sick.” 


Jesus told the man, “Unless you see signs and 
wonders, you will not believe Me.” 

Earnestly the man pleaded, “Sir, if you will 
not come to my house, my son will surely die.” 


love He healed many who were 
sick. Wonderful signs of this power 
to heal followed Jesus’ word. His fame spread 


from city to village, from village to countryside. 
ver. But Jesus did not want people to come to Him 
proad+§ for the signs alone. He wanted them to know and 
old the§ love God. 
ming!§ Early in His ministry Jesus went up into 

Galilee and stopped at a little town called Cana. 
a shot{§ The people in Cana knew that Jesus could do 
n, John things that no ordinary man could do. News of 


Jesus looked into the eyes of the nobleman. 


The man’s grief and his earnest plea touched 
the heart of Jesus. God had given Him divine 
power for such times as this. One of His sacred 
missions was to heal the sick. No one who 
sought Him earnestly, believing that the power 
of God worked in and through the Son, would 
He ever turn away. 

Jesus looked into the eyes of the nobleman 
and saw faith and hope there. (Turn to page 29) 
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ERE is a new word for 
your vocabulary, fellow 
collectors. Ornithology. Can 
you guess something about its 
meaning from our stamp illus- 
trations this month? Yes, it has 
to do with birds; and the word 
itself means the science that 
treats of birds. 
The study of bird life and 


lore is a fascinating subject. If 


you are interested in birds, you 
will find many kinds pictured 
on postage stamps issued by 
countries all over the world. A 
collection of all the bird stamps 
ever issued would include over 
five thousand different items, 
picturing over a hundred differ- 
ent kinds of birds. 


Most often used as subjects 
for stamp designs are the eagle 
and the dove. The eagle has 
been used by forty-eight coun- 
tries, the dove by fifteen. The 
first stamp to picture a dove 
was issued by the Canton of 
Basel, Switzerland, in 1843. 
Since the dove is the symbol of 
peace, it is often found on 
stamps issued to commemorate 
the end of a war. Contrariwise, 
the eagle is often pictured on 


. Stamps as the symbol of mili- 


tary might or imperial power. 

Sometimes the eagle is used 
as a symbol of courage, or 
merely of flight. The Liberian 
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from the 


Our Stamp Collectors 


* ByRoland Rexroth k * * 


air-mail stamp that we illus- 
trate uses it for this purpose. 

Our American eagle, which 
symbolizes freedom and cour- 
age, appears on several United 
States stamps, one of which is 
the bicolored air-mail stamp is- 
sued in 1938. The American 
eagle is also pictured on a series 
of stamps issued by Ecuador, 
along with the condor, the larg- 
est bird of prey in the world. 
The condor also appears on 
stamps issued by Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Hon- 
duras, and Peru. 

Perhaps the most famous 
philatelic bird is the black swan, 
which is native only to the con- 
tinent of Australia. It is the 
symbol of the dominion and 
appears on several Australian 
stamps. 

The country of Guatemala 
has featured a native bird on 
its stamps almost continuously 
since 1878. This bird is the 
quetzal, whose name is derived 
from the Aztec word “guetzal- 
tototl,” which means “a fowl 
with emerald-green feathers.” 
The quetzal, as you can see 
illustration, looks 
something like a parrot, except 
that it has a long, flowing tail. 
It is said to thrive only in lib- 
erty, and whenevér one is 
caught and put in a cage it does 


not live long. For this reason 
Guatemala adopted the quetzal 
as the national emblem to sym- 
bolize love of liberty. 

Liberia pictures a peculiar 
bird on several of its stamps, 
one of which we illustrate. This 


‘bird is the hornbill, whose beak 


is almost as long as his body. 


Our old friend the stork is. 


pictured on stamps issued by 
French Morocco. Another, the 
ostrich, appears on stamps of 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland, 
and Tripolitania, while his 
cousins, the emu and the casso- 
wary, are pictured on stamps 
issued by Australia and North 
Borneo respectively. 

Several strange birds are pic- 
tured on New Zealand stamps, 
namely the fantail, the kiwi, the 
tui, the huia, the kea, and the 
kaka. The kiwi is about the 
size of a chicken, and has a very 
large bill. The most unusual 
thing about him is his enor- 
mous appetite; he requires a 
pound and a half of food each 
day, which is more than many 
human beings eat. 

Other interesting bird designs 
and the countries on whose 
stamps they are shown are re- 
spectively: bird of paradise, 
New Guinea; lyre bird, New 
South Wales; crane, Kenya; 

(Turn to page 25) . 
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Red and the Buttinsky 


CE covered the Peters lake. Coralee broke 

away from the figure eight she was cutting in 
its gleaming smoothness. With long, sure 
strokes, she left Andy and Bob and started to- 
ward the bank, where the Spartans had built a 
bonfire. Her cousin Red was coming down the 
hill from town, his skates thrown over one 
shoulder. He was whistling. So everything must 
be all right. 

“Did you get it?” she called to him across 
the fire where Kegs, Chink, and David were 
toasting marshmallows. 

Red answered: “You were smart to get yours 
yesterday. There wasn’t a valentine left in 
town!” 

“What will you do?” she asked in dismay. 

“Don’t bother about me!” he answered. 

Coralee’s face fell with disappointment. She 
knew that Red had been worried when he left 
home that morning because he was late getting 
a remembrance for his mother and father for 
Saint Valentine’s Day. She knew too that they 
were always pleased when he showed his love 
for them with some gesture of appreciation. 

Red must have seen her disappointment, for 
he said with an impatient edge to his voice: “I 
can take care of myself, Coralee; and you ought 
to stop worrying about me.” He tapped his 


pocket with his mittened hand. “I. got a scarf 


for the dresser in their room. The saleswoman 
did it up for me, and it looks nice. So I guess 
they won’t think I forgot them.” 


Coralee said softly: “Of course you can. take 
care of yourself, Red. It’s just that—well, you’re 
my cousin and a Spartan, and if things don’t go 
right for you—I just don’t like it!” 

She was hurt. She did not know what had come 
over her cousin; but more than once lately he 
had been resentful when she showed interest in 
what he was doing. Once he had told her bluntly, 
“Don’t be a buttinsky, Coralee. You tend to your 
business, and I’ll tend to mine!” 

Coralee had lived with her uncle and aunt 
almost as long as she could remember, and she 
felt as though Red were her well-loved brother, 
certainly not a little-known cousin or just a boy 
whom she hardly knew and cared nothing about. 
The things that made him happy or sad made her 
happy or sad too; but lately he had changed. She 
wondered if it was because Charlie Brewer 
sometimes’ teased him about coming to school 
and going home each day with her. She kept on 
wondering as she went back to her figure skat- 
ing at the north end of the pond where the ice 
was thick and smooth in the shelter of the hill. 

“Look at Red!” she heard Andy call. 

“He’s going to find himself in deep water 
if he keeps on!” David answered. 

Coralee saw Red circling the stake in the 
middle of the pond where the water was deep- 
est. 

As she looked, he threw up his arms and bent 
his knees and cried in mock terror, “Whoopee! 
it’s cracking!” 
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“Red, it’s deep out there!” Coralee cried. 
“You'll break through!” 

She heard, most distinctly, the crack of ice 
as he circled the stake again. She skated a 
little nearer. This time when he cried carelessly, 
“Whoopee! It’s cracking!” she saw a long light 
line spring from the post half way to the bank. 
The crack looked dangerous; but Red skated 
on, around and around the stake, circling closer 
to it, veering away from it, daring the other 
Spartans to be as bold. 

“Red!” Coralee pleaded; but before she could 
say anything more he threw her a look that said 
quite plainly, “This is my business!” 

She gulped at the rebuff. Then she felt hot 
with indignation. How he expected her to stand 
there and watch him slide over thin ice and like 
it, she did not know. She was about to say so 
when a long drawn crackle filled her ears. The 
white line of the break flashed in front of her, 
from the stake to the bank! Crack! Crack! The 
ice under Red broke in a dozen places; and he 
fell with his arms uplifted and his legs reach- 
ing for a foothold only to have the ice cave 
under him. 

“Grab the post and hold on,” Andy cried 
out. 

Red’s face was white. He lunged and went 
under. He came up near the post and. circled 
it with both arms. 

All the Spartans were looking at the banks, 
hunting for the branch of a tree or a plank that 


they might use to drag Red out of the dark 
water around the stake. 

“We can’t take time to go to the barn for a 
board,” said David. ‘‘Let’s make a chain of our- 
selves and get him that way.” 

“We've got to hurry!” said Andy. “I’m long- 
est. I'll go farthest out. Coralee, lie down close 
to the bank where the ice is safe. 

Coralee dropped flat on the ice, making the 
first link in the chain. Kegs, being heaviest came 
next. Coralee’s mittened hands clung to his 
ankles. Kegs in turn clung to Chink’s ankles 
while Chink held David’s, and David held Bob’s, 
and Bob held Andy’s. Flat on the ice they lay, 
one after another. 

Andy’s shoulders came to the water's edge. He 
called across.the dark pool. “I can’t reach you 
by two feet, Red. You've got to let loose and 
lunge for my hands. ‘“‘Hurry.” 

Red did not answer. His teeth chattered so 
that Coralee thought she could hear them, and 
she knew she could see his jaw tremble. 

Red let loose of the stake, at the same time 
shoving himself toward Andy with all his 
strength. The water went over his head. Both 
hands beat it madly. One caught Andy’s hand 
and held. Andy dragged on it, drawing him close 
enough so that both their hands caught and 
clung. 

The long chain of Spartans began to wriggle 
and writhe backward toward the bank. The first 
inches of ice crumbled when Red’s weight hit it; 
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but, as the thickness increased, 
it held and at last Andy was 
able to pull Red out of the 
water; and, as the chain drew 
on itself, Red came onto strong 
ice again. 

The Spartans drew in a circle 
around him. They pulled him 
to his feet, but the water in his 
clothing was freezing. 

“I have to get home!” he 
chattered through teeth that he 
could not control. “I’m freez- 
ing!” 

“It’s too far!” cried Coralee. 
“Let’s go to Mrs. Peters. She'll 
dry your clothes, and then we 
can go!” 

She was pulling off her outer 
coat. The other Spartans pulled 
off their coats too. They bun- 
dled them around Red and 
crowded close so that their bod- 
ies would cut off the wind. In a 
huddle, they made their way 
up the hill. 

Pretty Mrs. Peters was sur- 
prised when she opened the 
door, but not too surprised to 
swing it wide and welcome 
them in. 

“Dear me, Red!” she ex- 
claimed, “you're stiff as an iron- 
ing board!” 

She opened the oven door 
and put a chair in front of it. 
She disappeared and returned 
with one of her husband’s dress- 
ing robes. 

“Andy,” she said briskly, 
“help Red into this. Coralee 
and I will fix up a place to dry 
his clothes when you bring 
them to us.” 

One by one the boys brought 
the sodden garments to them, 
and they hung them before the 


fire to dry. 


Through his coat, Coralee 
felt the box that held the valen- 


tine that Red had bought for 


his father and mother. It was 
wet and flabby. She tried to 


draw it from the pocket, but it 
stuck. 

“I guess it’s ruined,” she 
thought. ““But—what’s a valen- 
tine compared to him?” 

She was shivering herself 


when she finally got the box 


out. It made her shiver to think 
of the danger Red had been in. 
When she and Mrs. Peters 


, went back to the kitchen, Cora- 


lee was still carrying the box. 

They found Red where they 
had left him, in front of the 
oven with the Spartans crowd- 
ed about him, each one trying 
to anticipate what he might 
want to make him feel more 
comfortable and to get it for 
him. 

Red’s eyes fell on the box in 
Coralee’s hand. They lifted to 
Coralee’s face and shied away. 

“I guess it’s ruined,” he said 
to her. “I guess I haven’t any 
valentine for the folks after 
all.” 

Something in her drew tight 
and hard. She wanted to help 
Red so very much! 

She said timidly, for she was 
not sure that he would want her 
to interfere in his business, even 
now, “Maybe I could wash it, 
Red, and iron it. Then you could 
put it on the dresser and tell 
your mother and father it’s your 
remembrance for them.” 

He did not answer. 

Mrs. Peters said: ‘While 
we're waiting for his clothes to 
dry, I'll fix the water and get 
the iron. It’s a dresser scarf isn’t 
it? When Coralee gets done 
with it, no one will know it’s 
had an accident!” 

Still Red did not answer. 

Coralee looked at him shyly. 
He was not pale now. His face 
was red, and he looked very 
uncomfortable. 

At last his glance lifted from 
his hands, which were clutching 
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the robe about him. He looked 
all around the circle of his 
friends, but he looked last and 
longest at his cousin Coralee. 
“T’'ve been silly,” he said. “I 
guess as long as a fellow has 
friends, his business never is 
just his. And I don’t know why 
a fellow should ever want to try 
to get along without friends. 
So” —his eyes pleaded with Cor- 
alee—‘‘no one’s ever going to 
hear me say “Tend to your own 
business’ again. I’m cured!” 
Andy laughed. “Grandpa 


Van Orden says lots of people 


are funny that way. He says it’s 
dumb, Red. So we're glad you 
got over it, even if it did take a 
ducking to cure you!” 
Coralee went to the basin 
where the suds Mrs. Peters had 
poured foamed high and white. 
Red had not told her to go 
ahead, but she understood. She 
would never be a “buttinsky”’ to 
him again. : 


The Twins 


(Continued from page 15) 


Grandmother chuckled soft- 
ly. “If you were a puppy,” she 
said, “you probably couldn't 
help it. But you aren’t a puppy. 
You're a little girl.” Pretty 
soon she went on, “You know 


something, Kathleen? One of | 
the wonderful things about peo- — 
ple is that they can change if © 


they want to.” Grandmother 
rocked awhile. Then she smiled 
at Kathleen. “You're almost 
five now, and I believe if you 
really-truly wanted to be glad 


to help when Mother asks you — 


to, you could be. If you wanted 
to do things for people the way 


you want others to do things for — 


you, you could. If you really 
want to, you can. I believe you’d 
be happier if you tried to do 
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things willingly, and you'd 


make everyone else happier — 
too.” | 
Kathleen was thinking hard. 


“But how can I do it, Grand- 


mother?” she asked. 
“Well,” Grandmother told 


her, “for one day, see if you 
can’t be willing to help; see if 
you can’t really want to do 
things. If you can do it one day, 
the next day will be easier, and 
then soon you won't have to 
think about it at all. You'll just 
be glad and willing to. do your 
part.” 
So Kathleen tried it.The first 
day wasn’t easy, because she 
was so used to frowning and be- 
ing cross when Mother asked 
for help. But the next day it 
was easier, and sure enough, 
before long she didn’t have to 
think about it at all. Whenever 
Mother needed help, both Kath- 
leen and Suzanne helped will- 
ingly. Both of them looked 
happy. 

And now no one can tell the 
twins apart, not even Mother, 
Father, and Grandmother. 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 20) 


chickens, Bulgaria; goose, Can- 
ada; albatross, Saint Pierre and 


_ Miquelon; gulls, Liechtenstein; 
_ flamingo, the Bahamas; pen- 
‘| guin, Falkland Islands; booby 


bird, Cayman Islands, and par- 
rot, Tonga. 

Every collection of bird 
stamps should include the 
fourth stamp that we illustrate, 
the one-cent United States por- 
traying John James Audubon, 
one of the greatest of all or- 


_ nithologists and bird lovers. 
_ This stamp is one of the Fa- 
| mous Americans series, and was 


issued in April, 1940. 


By Joanne Dee 


gern can make your valentines a bit different this year. Pur- 
chase doll hair at the dime store. One hank will be all you 
need. The hair comes braided tightly on string and is curly. 

First trace a red heart from the one shown here. Lay the heart 
as a pattern on a fold of your paper so it will be double, as in A. 

Draw on white paper an oval face, with a bonnet, and tint the 
skin pink mixed with a tiny bit of yellow, and make eyes blue, 
lips red, and bonnet blue. Cut the edge off a lace doily and paste 
it around the bonnet. 

Cut a slit at the top of the oval head. Cut off about one inch 
of doll hair and poke the ends through the slit and paste down 
on the back. Spread the hair on the front side to look like bangs. 

Paste a real ribbon bow or a paper one under the chin. Cut two 
slits on the bonnet and slip a scrap of ribbon through them. 

Now paste the picture on the red heart. On the inside of the 
valentine write your valentine verse or message. 

'B shows how to use yarn instead of hair. 

You can make a Dutch girl, with a collar from a lace doily 
if you want variety. Make her bangs and braids of yellow yarn. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Welcome, new members who have joined our club since the appli- 
cation blank was printed in January WEE Wispom. We have been very 
happy to include you in our group of boys and girls who are boosting 
for happy thoughts, clean, pure speech, and kind and helpful acts. Your 
friends may join by writing for an application blank. Tell them that the 
purpose of our club is to = radiate joy to all the world. 

Many of your letters tell us of the happiness you are finding in writing 
to pen pals, but some of you are disappointed because your letters are 
not answered. Be sure that your name and address are written or printed 
plainly. One Booster in England says she has been unable to answer the 
letters of some of you because she could not read the address, and some of 
you forgot to give your address. Watch this, and be sure to make your let- 
ters interesting! The more interesting your letter is the more apt you are 
to receive an answer. 

One Booster writes, “It must make you happy to know that the club 
of which you are secretary helps so many children to be good and kind 
toward others.” Indeed it does give me great happiness to serve as 
your secretary. I love each and every one of you and feel a personal 
interest in your welfare and happiness. The love you express for me 


blesses and enriches my life. 


you, Boosters. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Marcia’s prayer not only 
helped her; it helped the driver 
to right the bus, and it helped 
every person on the bus. 
Whether you ride in a school 
bus or in a private car or walk, 
prayer will add to your safety. 


Dear Secretary: | say The Prayer 
of Faith every night. It has helped 
me get a lot of things I wanted for 
school. 

Always when the roads are slick 
and I am on the bus I say The 
Prayer of Faith. This morning com- 
ing to school we slid sideways. I 
was scared, but I said The Prayer 
of Faith and we were soon O. K. I 
hope it will be that way all school 
year. I'd hate to run into a great 
oop drain ditch. I will just have 
faith in God.—Marcia Eggers, Ly- 
man, Nebr. 


26 February 


Patricia has learned one of 
the secrets of happiness. Keep 
smiling, Patricia. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for 
your beautiful letter this month. 
I have found that to keep smiling 
and control your temper makes you 


much happier and makes the world — 


look bright and good. It also makes 
others happy when you are smiling. 
—Patricia Edwards, Kingston, Pa. 


Carelo is helping to radiate 
sunshine to all her world. Her 
world includes every person 
and everything that she contacts 
in any way. 


Dear Secretary: How are all my 
Booster friends so far across the 


sea? I should like to have all of 
them come to see me. I am trying to 
keep the pledge and to be a friend 
to everybody. 

One day I was up on the terrace 
with the maid. We saw a man lyin 
on the ground. I said to the oll 
“Is there any bread to give him?” 
She said, ‘““Go down to the kitchen 
and see if there is any.” I went 
downstairs and looked into the 
bread box, and I found there was a 
little bit to give him. So I went out- 
doors and gave him the piece of 
bread, and I could see he was 
happy. 

Another day my sister and I wéte 
playing outdoors and saw a poor 
ittle girl begging, and I said to my 
sister, ““Let’s give her some of our 
toys, because she probably has 
none.” My sister stayed outdoors 
while I came in and got the toys 
and went downstairs. My sister and 
I gave the toys to her, and she was 
surely pleased.—Carelo Clark, 7946 
Cambre, 20 Colonia del Viso, 
Madrid, Spain. 


Marie speaks of Silent Unity 
in her letter. Silent Unity is a 
group of workers who pray 
with those who feel that they 
need help in smoothing out 
difficulties, overcoming bodily 
disorders, help with school- 
work, and solving other prob- 
lems. If you should ever feel 
the need of their help, feel free 
to write me. I will pass your 
letter on to Silent Unity. 

Dear Secretary: | was very happy 


this morning when I received your 
nice letter making me a member 
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of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I am going to keep your letters on 
my night table at night and say The 
Prayer of Faith before I go to bed. 
I cannot tell you how grateful I am 
to you for sending me such nice 
letters and for giving my name to 
Silent Unity for nag I have said 
The Prayer of Faith every night 


before I went to bed, and I am hap- 


py to say I have passed for high 
school. Sometimes when I go to 
bed I feel afraid of the darkness, 
but when I have prayed fear seems 
to go from me. Love to you and 
all Boosters——Marie Wilson, 79 
Rugby Gardens, Ovenden, Halifax, 
Yorks., England. 


We are glad that you enjoy 
being a Booster, Ralph. We en- 
joy having you as a member. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have known 
The Prayer of Faith since I was 
very small. I use it every night when 
I go to bed, and if anything goes 
wrong any time I say it to myself. 
I like being a Booster, and it helps 
me to control my temper.—Ralph 
Morton, 4 Westward View, Water- 
loo, Liverpool, 22, Lancs., England. 


The Prayer of Faith has been 
in WEE WISDOM every month 
since August, 1914. It is possi- 
ble that Janet’s minister learned 
the prayer as a boy. Thousands 
of men and women in our 
armed forces during the war 
found the little prayer that they 
had learned as boys and girls 
helpful. 


Dear Secretary: One Sunday last 
June I was in church. I was 
listening to the sermon and pretty 


THE 


God is my help in. every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed ; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through. every moment of 
the day. 


soon the minister said he was go- 
ing to give a little prayer that he 
hoped would be helpful to every- 
body, and he started saying The 
Prayer of Faith. My cousin and | 
started saying it also and in my 
mind | felt happy and cheerful. I 
would like five or six copies of the 
prayer. I was just reading in my 
October magazine that a boy named 
the bird on his membership card 
Joy. That is my middle name. 
—Janet Miller, Crary, N. Dak. 


Juan has given us a beautiful 
“picture” of the thoughts he 


carries in his mind. 


Dear Secretary: I received your 
letter today. I was very glad to hear 
from you. This month I have a pic- 
ture. I call it a picture because it 
is a paragraph about a bird and The 
Prayer of Faith. 

One evening a man was having 
fun killing birds. He- killed one, 
and the other bird came near to see 
the dead one. The man saw the 
bird. Then he pointed to shoot it. 
I was so sorry for the bird I asked 
God to scare the bird from there, 
and I said The Prayer of Faith. 
The man shot two or three times, 
but he didn’t kill the bird. The bird 
flew away, and I was very glad, 
because I had saved the life of a 
little bird; and I did it through The 
Prayer of Faith—Juan Melendez, 
4 Martino, S. T. Stop 21, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 


ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


David Atkins (11), Rte. 2, Hard- 
wick, Vt.; Jimmy Walton (10), 
101 Vine St., Paso Robles, Calif.; 
Mona Kolar (11), Box 64, Erie, 
Colo.; Terry Richardson (13), 19 
Ruskin Road, Worthing, Sussex, 
England; Jack Decker (10), Jerry 
Decker (8), Thayer, Iowa; Ellen 
Jane Schmalzried (12), 1620 N. 
46 St., East St. Louis, Ill.; Janet 
Sugg (11), 103 Grace St., Buffalo 
7, N. Y.; Jan Bright (10), 3226 
Tampa Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Shirley Ann Cash (10), Box 195, 
Westtown, N. Y.; Lucille M. Nie- 
bauer (10), 12 W. Main St., Fair- 
view, Pa.; Gloria Hidalgo (13), 
513 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Caroline Fickle (12), 221 
W. Mill St., Santa Maria, Calif.; 
Dorothy Gabourel (13), Fort 
George, Belize, British Honduras, 
Central America; Deloris Anderson 
(12), Rte. 2, Box 49, Ogilvie, 
Minn.; Margaret Ann Way (11), 
Rte. 2, Everett, Pa.; Judy Weyer 
(13), 2016 Glendale Ave., Detroit 
6, Mich.; Janet Avernell (9), 
Mansfield, Wash.; Alice Baker (9), 
401 Summer Ave., Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Juan Melendez (13), 4 
Martino St., Stop 21, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico; Judith Graham (13), 
120 Essex St., Masterton, New 
Zealand; Betsy Whyte (9), 198 
Rusholme, Toronto, Ont., Canada; 
Betty Simmons (11), Argyle, Tex.; 
Margaret Ousby (12), 55 Staples 
St., Kingsgrove, Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia; Ruth Banfield (13), 
Burgeo, South West Coast, New- 
foundland; Thelma Bunyan (13), 
45 Bountrees, Jedburgh, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland; Maralyn Stocker 
(12), Exeter, Maine; Virginia 
Long (12), Kremmling, Colo.; 
Harriet Mash (13), Brooklandville, 
Md. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Charm Collections 


By Russell J. Robinson 


OLLECTING charms is a hobby that may be carried on for 

years so inexpensively that its cost will never be noticed. 

It will teach you much about many things. Your “charms” may 
be novel miniatures of just about anything and everything. 

One of the most prominent orchestra leaders has long made a 
hobby of collecting “orchestras.” These consist of tiny figures play- 
ing various instruments. He has found such figures in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. He has specialized in one particular type of 
charm. You can do the same if you care to. 

In dime stores and department stores, in novelty, hobby, and 
gift shops, you will find an assortment of charms. They will cost 
anything from ten cents upward. Some will come singly, others in 
pairs or in sets. Many of them will be made of plaster of paris and 
must be handled carefully. Others will be made of wood, metal, 
or plastics. As for variety, there will be dancers, musicians, minia- 
ture busts, birds, animals, musical instruments, boats, and nu- 
merous other odd and interesting items. 

What can you learn from these trinkets? Well suppose we 
look about us. Here is a figure of a strutting camel. It is done in 
clay, with a smooth finish, like white porcelain. What do you 
know about camels? What type does this figure represent ? Where 
do camels live? Have they ever lived in America? 

Next look at a small metal buffalo or bison. How and why 
was this manificent animal destroyed until today the American 
species is no longer to be found in the wild state? Did you know 
that the famous “Buffalo Bill” obtained his nickname as a hunter 
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of buffaloes? What were they 
used for? 

Practically all of you have 
seen the group of three mon- 
keys, one with his paws over 
his eyes, the second with paws 
over his ears, and the third with 
paws over his mouth. It is said 
to represent an old Chinese 
proverb, ‘See no evil; hear no 
evil; speak no evil.” 

Many questions will come to 
your mind as you examine your 
charms. The answers to all may 
be found at the public library, 


_in books on history, birds, ani- 


mals, and the like. Thus your 
knowledge of many subjects 
will increase. Make notes of 
what you learn about each one. 
Write or type them neatly on 
a small card. 

Your collection may be 
mounted on a small table or on 
shelves suspended on the walls 
of your room. An empty shelf 
in your bookcase is also a good 
place to display them. Slip your 
card of facts under the object 
concerned or fasten it to the 
object. The smaller charms can 
be mounted on heavy cardboard 
with glue or string. Make your 
selections carefully, and you 
will have a collection of ever- 
increasing interest. 

The illustration shows you 
how to make different types of 
cases for your collections. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food that gives my body 
strength, 
Dear God, I’m thanking 
You; 
And for Your loving care of 
me, 


I’m saying thank-you too. 
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Food for February Parties 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


February brings us three days for special parties. 


Holiday Tidbits 
Y4 cupful dry breadcrumbs —_—_1 egg white 
1 tablespoonful butter or 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


shortening 


3 tablespoonfuls 
1 package cream cheese 


sugar 


@ Mash cheese, melt shortening, and combine with bread crumbs. 
Beat egg white, add sugar and vanilla; then fold into crumb mix- 
ture. Drop from teaspoon onto greased baking sheet and bake in 
a hot oven until golden brown. 


Baked French Custard 


14, teaspoonful vanilla 
teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


1 pint thin cream 
3 egg whites 


@ Heat cream in double boiler. Beat egg whites until stiff. Add 
sugar, vanilla, and salt. Fold into heated cream and beat with egg 
beater. Pour into buttered custard cups set in a pan of hot water. 
Bake in a moderate to slow oven. Do not allow the water in the 


pan to reach boiling point. Decorate with tiny red hearts or thrust . 


small flags in center of each custard when ready to serve. 


Sandwich Loaf 


© Cut one small loaf of sandwich bread into five lengthwise 
slices as near the same thickness as possible. Reserve one slice for 
the top of the loaf. Spread a different sandwich filling on each of 
the remaining four slices such as (1) two mashed hard cooked 
eggs seasoned with salt, pepper, and mayonnaise; (2) one cup- 
ful ground raisins mixed with chopped nuts and moistened with 
a little hot water; (3) cottage cheese mixed with chopped parsley 
and sweet pickle; (4) peanut butter thinned with cream. Put 
all five slices together evenly. Mash 14 pound cream cheese 
and mix with a little cream to soften. Spread over loaf. Deco- 
tate with cherries, with heart shaped candies, or with small flags 
to suit the February holiday you wish to observe. 


@ If you do not care to make 
the sandwich loaf make single 
sandwiches filled with any of 
the above spreads and cut in 
heart shapes for Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, hatchet shapes for 
George Washington’s Birthday 
or small oblong “logs” for 
Lincoln’s Birthday. The logs 
may be arranged as a cabin or 
as a rail fence and served on a 
large platter or a wooden slic- 
ing board. 


Jesus Begins His 
Life Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


“You may go home,” Jesus said. 
“Your son will live.” 

Without question the noble- 
man turned and started toward 
Capernaum. He did not hasten. 
There was no need. Jesus had 
told him, ‘““Your son will live.” 
The sound of Jesus’ voice still 
rang in his ears, and faith in 
Jesus’ words filled his heart 
with gladness. 

As the nobleman neared his 
home a servant came to meet 
him. The servant had the man- 
ner of one who brings good 
news. Quickly he told his mas- 
ter: “Your son lives. He has 
recovered.” 

The nobleman asked the ser- 
vant, ‘At what hour did my son 
show improvement?” 

The servant answered, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, it was yesterday at the 
seventh hour that the fever left 
him.” 

The nobleman praised God. 
The seventh hour yesterday was 
the very hour when he had 
talked with Jesus and heard His 
wonderful promise “Go your 
way, your son will live.” 

The nobleman and his house- 
hold believed Jesus to be truly 
the Son of God. 


February 29 
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Charm Collections 


By Russell J. Robinson 


ASTE 


OLLECTING charms is a hobby that may be carried on for 

years so inexpensively that its cost will never be noticed. 

It will teach you much about many things. Your “charms” may 
be novel miniatures of just about anything and everything. 

One of the most prominent orchestra leaders has long made a 
hobby of collecting “orchestras.” These consist of tiny figures play- 
ing various instruments. He has found such figures in many differ- 
ent parts of the world. He has specialized in one particular type of 
charm. You can do the same if you care to. 

In dime stores and department stores, in novelty, hobby, and 
gift shops, you will find an assortment of charms. They will cost 
anything from ten cents upward. Some will come singly, others in 
pairs or in sets. Many of them will be made of plaster of paris and 
must be handled carefully. Others will be made of wood, metal, 
or plastics. As for variety, there will be dancers, musicians, minia- 
ture busts, birds, animals, musical instruments, boats, and nu- 
merous other odd and interesting items. 

What can you learn from these trinkets? Well suppose we 
look about us. Here is a figure of a strutting camel. It is done in 
clay, with a smooth finish, like white porcelain. What do you 
know about camels? What type does this figure represent ? Where 
do camels live? Have they ever lived in America ? 

Next look at a small metal buffalo or bison. How and why 
was this manificent animal destroyed until today the American 
species is no longer to be found in the wild state? Did you know 
that the famous “Buffalo Bill” obtained his nickname as a hunter 
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of buffaloes? What were they 
used for? 

Practically all of you have 
seen the group of three mon- 
keys, one with his paws over 
his eyes, the second with paws 
over his ears, and the third with 
paws over his mouth. It is said 
to represent an old Chinese 
proverb, “See no evil; hear no 
evil; speak no evil.” 

Many questions will come to 
your mind as you examine your 
charms. The answers to all may 
be found at the public library, 


_in books on history, birds, ani- 


mals, and the like. Thus your 
knowledge of many subjects 
will increase. Make notes of 
what you learn about each one. 
Write or type them neatly on 
a small card. 

Your collection may be 
mounted on a small table or on 
shelves suspended on the walls 
of your room. An empty shelf 
in your bookcase is also a good 
place to display them. Slip your 
card of facts under the object 
concerned or fasten it to the 
object. The smaller charms can 
be mounted on heavy cardboard 
with glue or string. Make your 
selections carefully, and you 
will have a collection of ever- 
increasing interest. 

The illustration shows you 
how to make different types of 
cases for your collections. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
For food that gives my body 
You; 
And for Your loving care of 


me, 
I’m saying thank-you too. 
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Food for February Parties 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


February brings us three days for special parties. 


Holiday Tidbits 
Y4 cupful dry bread crumbs egg white 
1 tablespoonful butter or 1 teaspoonful vanilla 


shortening 


3 tablespoonfuls 
1 package cream cheese 


sugar 


@ Mash cheese, melt shortening, and combine with bread crumbs. 
Beat egg white, add sugar and vanilla; then fold into crumb mix- 
ture. Drop from teaspoon onto greased baking sheet and bake in 
a hot oven until golden brown. 


Baked French Custard 


14, teaspoonful vanilla 
14 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 


@ Heat cream in double boiler. Beat egg whites until stiff. Add 
sugar, vanilla, and salt. Fold into heated cream and beat with egg 
beater. Pour into buttered custard cups set in a pan of hot water. 
Bake in a moderate to slow oven. Do not allow the water in the 


1 pint thin cream 
3 egg whites 


pan to reach boiling point. Decorate with tiny red hearts or thrust . 


small flags in center of each custard when ready to serve. 


Sandwich Loaf 


®@ Cut one small loaf of sandwich bread into five lengthwise 
slices as near the same thickness as possible. Reserve one slice for 
the top of the loaf. Spread a different sandwich filling on each of 
the remaining four slices such as (1) two mashed hard cooked 
eggs seasoned with salt, pepper, and mayonnaise; (2) one cup- 
ful ground raisins mixed with chopped nuts and moistened with 
a little hot water; (3) cottage cheese mixed with chopped parsley 
and sweet pickle; (4) peanut butter thinned with cream. Put 
all five slices together evenly. Mash 14 pound cream cheese 
and mix with a little cream to soften. Spread over loaf. Deco- 
rate with cherries, with heart shaped candies, or with small flags 
to suit the February holiday you wish to observe. 


@ If you do not care to make 
the sandwich loaf make single 
sandwiches filled with any of 
the above spreads and cut in 
heart shapes for Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day, hatchet shapes for 
George Washington’s Birthday 
or small oblong “logs” for 
Lincoln’s Birthday. The logs 
may be arranged as a cabin or 
as a rail fence and served on a 
large platter or a wooden slic- 
ing board. 


Jesus Begins His 
Life Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


“You may go home,” Jesus said. 
“Your son will live.” 

Without question the noble- 
man turned and started toward 
Capernaum. He did not hasten. 
There was no need. Jesus had 
told him, ‘Your son will live.” 
The sound of Jesus’ voice still 
rang in his ears, and faith in 
Jesus’ words filled his heart 
with gladness. 

As the nobleman neared his 
home a servant came to meet 
him. The servant had the man- 
ner of one who brings good 
or: Quickly he told his mas- 

“Your son lives. He has 

The nobleman asked the ser- 
vant, ‘At what hour did my son 
show improvement?” 

The servant answered, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, it was yesterday at the 
seventh hour that the fever left 
him.” 

The nobleman praised God. 
The seventh hour yesterday was 
the very hour when he had 
talked with Jesus and heard His 
wonderful promise “Go your 
way, your son will live.” 

The nobleman and his house- 
hold believed Jesus to be truly 
the Son of God. 
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Recently I attended an indoor 
circus where, among other ani- 
mals, some seals were to per- 
form. They were very interest- 
ing, and one thing especially 
appealed to me. That was their 
attitude toward their part in the 
program. When the time came 
for them to show what they 
could do they were very anxious 
and tried hard to do as the 
trainer instructed. If they failed 
you could tell it immediately, 
for there was no evidence of 
happiness or satisfaction. But 
how differently they acted when 
they finally succeeded in their 
attempts.. They clapped their 
front feet in glee, and every 
movement made you know that 
they were happy because they 
had succeeded. 


You and I understand how 
they felt, for we too feel like 
rejoicing when we are success- 
ful in our efforts. We feel hap- 
py inside, and our feelings 
show in our actions. 


I am thankful for the little 


things I have learned from my 
animal friends. Write me about 
your pets. Send your letters to 
WIspoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: My brother and I 
have two little pet burros. They are 
the same color and are marked just 
the same. Each morning as soon as 
they hear our voices they rush up to 
the gate and stand there nickering 
until we take them a hot biscuit, a 
pancake, or some sugar. We don’t 
feed them until they kiss us. We 
just hold our hands out, palm up, 
and they smack their lips together 
right in the palm of our hands. I 
am sure they are going to be happy 
when sugar rationing is no more. 
—Betty Jane and Del Church. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a kitten 
named Skipper. He is black, gray, 
and brown. Every night he sleeps 
on a pillow. In the morning he 
wakes everyone up about five 
o'clock so he can have some milk. 
He is just like a baby. In the after- 


.. noon he takes a nap. I love him 


very much, because he is such a 
cute kitten —Ann Kealey. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


State 


State 
Please indicate postal zone numbers, if cities are so divided. W-2-47 


A Valentine for 
Mother 


(Continued from page 6) 


to throw her arms about him. 
Her eyes were wet with tears of 
happiness when she lifted her 
head from his shoulder. 

“Oh, but it’s good to be 
home!’’ Ed said, looking 


. around. Then he remembered’ 


the package under his arm that 
he had refused to turn over to 
Jerry or his father. “Here, 
Mom,” he said, “I brought you 
something!” 

Even before it was un- 
wrapped, Jerry could tell by the 
shape of the box that it was a 
valentine, a big red heart filled 
with luscious chocolate-covered 
cherries. That was what Ed had 
always gotten for Mother every 
Valentine’s Day before the war 
started. 

Suddenly all of the disap- 
pointment and heartache, which 
Jerry had forgotten somewhat 
since Mother’s kind and under- 
standing words in the kitchen 
before she had gone out to the 
milking, flooded through him 
again. How pretty the ruffled 
heart from Miller's would have 
looked beside the box of choco- 
lates on Mother’s desk! His 
spirits, which had lifted so at 
the sight of Ed, took a sudden 
nose dive. He turned from the 
happy family group and stared 
out of the window. 

He lagged behind the others 
as they went out into the kitch- 
en to take their places at the 
table. “Well, what’s this?” he 
heard Dad say as he pulled out 
his chair. Following his father’s 
gaze to the middle of the table, 
he beheld a big paper heart 
printed with the words “I love 
you, Mother!” 

“And what’s that hanging 
on the separator?” Dad asked. 
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“And on the egg basket, and 
the refrigerator and the stove?” 
Jerry looked. There were 
hearts hanging all about the 
m: kitchen, each of them bearing 
of the words love you, Mother!” 
ae There was even a big one in 
the middle of the kitchen floor! 
ha Jerry looked at his mother 
ng | mystified. “These are all valen- Valentine Crossword Puzzle 
tines from Jerry,’ she ex- 
nail plained. “Valentines are not al- By Lucile Rosencrans 
'- ways bought at the store, you 
os know,” she added softly. “Some 
al come straight from the heart!” 
Her eyes were misty as she 
= looked at him. ‘“‘He mopped the 
the floor, and polished the stove, 
a and brought in the wood and 
led the eggs, and set the table, and 
red did dozens of other things for 
el me this afternoon,” she told his 
ery father and older brother. “I 
vit don’t know what I’d do with- 
out Jerry!” 
ap- Jerry felt his family’s eyes 
ich upon him. He understood now 
hai what Mother had been working 
Lent on so feverishly at her desk a 
~ few minutes before; why she 
the had pushed the materials back - 
sal out of his sight. He straight- 
led ened his shoulders and lifted 
we his chin and smiled. Mother 
ens had just told Dad pity that 
Lis PP ing the floor, an polish- 15. A preposition. 
at ing the stove, and bringing in MAGS 16. Stems of grain after threshing. 
len | the eggs and wood were valen- D 
the tines from him to her. That was © Valentine color. OWN 
1. Valentine symbols. 
red what she had meant that after- 3 Ap expression of laughter. 5° 44) ¥ 
noon when she said: “You've 9. Myself. (abbr.) 
ers already pee me. ae many 10. Behold. 4. One of the primary colors. 
is lovely valentines today. 11. Noah's boat. 5. To melt. 
the Suddenly an oh-so-good feel- 12. Brownie. 7. To remove the hat. 
Pw ing swelled through him. He 13- Weight (abbr.). 14. A conjunction. 
but couldn’t have felt one bit better : 
“c's if he had given his mother the 
le, valentine from Miller’s that A Bible Woman to Guess 
art cost fifty-nine cents. Mother By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
we was right. Bought valentines 
couldn’t hold a candle to those She was a woman of Joppa, Made “coats and*garments” for 
ing that came straight from the © And “full of good works” the poor, 
heart! © was she; Practiced Christianity. 
February 31 


January 
By Suzzanne Fee (9 years) 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
January’s winds are blowing; 
Also it is really snowing. 


This is the weather for sleds and 
skis; 
Be careful you don’t slide into trees. 


The mountains and hills are cov- 
ered with snow; 
Off to the big hills we will go. 


Our noses are red, our fingers are 
cold— 

Go put:those mittens on, though 
they’re old. 


We fasten our skis on, and whee, 
down we go! 


Slipping and sliding all in the snow. 


Do that a few times, then go 
away— 

That is too cold for us we all will 
say. 


Want a good sleigh ride? We all 
accept ; 

In we do pile—a friends’ promise 
is kept. 


The bells are jingling as we go; 


The horses are prancing in the 
snow. 


All are happy, all are gay, 
All are having fun on this January 
day. 


Winter 


' By Carol Ann Rich (11 years) 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


I like the summertime 
When breezes softly blow. 
But I like the winter best, 


When down comes the crystal snow. © 
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To My Mother and Dad 


By Kathleen Graff (13 years) 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


This is just a valentine 
To the very best mom and dad; 
It’s only one way of showing my 
love 
To the best parents a girl ever 
had. 


They are very kind and considerate, 
And help me all they can; 

Although I often don’t do right, 
They help me to understand. 


It was first from them I heard 
Of Jesus’ love; and then 

When I do things that are wrong, 
They set me straight again. 


In this simple valentine 
Lies all the love I’ve ever had; 
And thanks for everything they’ve 
done 
To my mother and my dad! 


Mother’s Helper 


By Eleanor Horsley (8 years) 
bcaygcon, Ont.; Canada 


I like to help my mother; 
I think it is lots of fun, 
"Cause I can go and play again 
When everything is done. 


Chris 
By Sonja Fojtik (8 years) 
Lufkin, Tex. 


I have a little pet canary 
Whose name is Chris; 


His songs are so very merry, 
And his bath he will not miss. 


On Saint Valentine’s Day 
Chris was made so gay; 

For tiny, lovely-feathered Lena 
Came with him to stay. 


My Dog and I 
By Wilferd Richeson (8 years) 
Rothville, Mo. 


I somersault just like a clown, 
And all the trees turn upside down. 


And when I’m turned back right 
side up 

I go and try to find my pup. 

He sees me coming on the run, 

And when I get there we have fun. 


The Wind 
By David Gerow (11 years) 
Van Anda, B. C., Canada 


The wind comes rushing up the 
bay; 
' The waves are crested white; 
The trees bow down, their branches 
sway, 


_ Their leaves go dancing off in play, 


And stay out all the night. 
And in the morning when I wake 
I see the wind’s work done. 
The bay is quiet as a lake; 
But on the water drifting logs make 
A pattern in the sun. 


Lawrie’s Scooter 


By Lawrence Ellery (7 years) 
Claremont, W. Australia 


Lawrie’s got a scooter, 

But it hasn’t got a hooter; 
So when he wants to hoot 
He goes “toot-toot-ta-toot, 
“I'm coming on my scooter, 
But I haven't got a hooter.” 


How our Lawrie wishes he had a 
motorcar ; 

Then he could go a driving so very, 
very far. 

So very, very soon he is going to 
ask pa 

If he can have a hooter on a 
motorcar. 
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Winter Fun 
By Jo Ann Hardy (8 years) 
Wilmington, Delaware 


In winter the children 
Have fun on their sleds; 
They whiz down the hill 
Past the dead flower beds. 


The hill is so steep 

And they ge down so fast, 
You can hardly see them 

As they go past. 


When the snow is here 

And children pe to play, 
They have lots of fun 

And are happy and gay. 


February 
By Douglas Warren (6 years) 
Blacksburg, Va. 


February, we're glad you're here 
Though your days are few. 
You’ve come to remind us 
That thanks and praise are due 
To Washington and Lincoln, 
Whose lives were great and true. 


Home 


By Dottie V. Rossel (11 years) 
Independence, Kans. 


Home is the place for happiness; 
Home is the place to be gay; 
Home is the place that belongs to us 

All the livelong day. 


On winter nights its fires are 
bright; 
On summer days it’s cool. 
Any time home is the best place to 
stay, 
We all say, as a rule: 


At home I don’t have to worry 
‘Bout getting things to eat. 

There’s always a pot on boiling— 
Oh, my home is hard to beat! 


When I’m away from home alone, 
I'm always glad to get back; 

Because there is always something 
That all other places lack. 


I never knew just what it is 
I'll always want to find out. 

Maybe it’s just the cheeriness 

That the family brings about. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for June, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Falling Snow 


By Arlene E. Griesemer 
(10 years) 
Priest River, Idaho 


I adore the winter, 
With its falling snow; 

And its all-of a-sudden clearness, 
When everything’s aglow! 


_ The Robin 
By Peter Brieger (9 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Little Robin Redbreast, you must 


Way deme south where there’s no 
snow; 
While there’s snow and cold winds 
blowing, 
Little bird, you must be going. 


Little Mouse’s Valentine 
By Shirley Schroeder (10 years) 
Strang, Nebr. 


A little valentine house 

Was sent to a wee mouse. 

He showed it to his mother 

And said, “I want another.” 

Mother said, ‘You do? 

Well, I would like one too.” 

Father Mouse held out his hand 

And said, “I found this in the 
sand.” 


The Tinkers’ Magic 
(Continued from page 10) 


Linda answered. “I guess no- 
body would seem foreign or 
strange in any country if we 
knew him as we know the Tin- 
kers. They are just the same as 
we are.” 
“It'll be bad when they move 
away:” Scotty shook his head. 
“Move away?” Linda’s heart 
sank. “What makes you think 
they are going away?” 
“Oh,” Mr. Tinker said the 
other day, “Spring is moving 
time for everybody, and we've 
been here a long time.” 
“And just when Tillie and I 
are getting to be good friends,” 
Janet moaned. 
The Tinkers going? Linda 
tried not to believe the bad 
news, but deep in her heart she 
felt it to be true. An aching 
emptiness swept over her as she 
thought of what it would be 
like never to see Tillie again— 
Tillie who had taught her so 
much of kindness and patience 
and who always found the good 
in everything. 
Suddenly she squared her 
shoulders. “Let’s don’t worry 
about tomorrow; maybe we can 
find a way to keep the Tinkers 
here.” She was smiling as Tillie 
joined them and they started for 

the gym. 
(To be concluded) 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Sunshine for Emmy 


Lou 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Teacher said I could move 
back and sit with you,’ Emmy 
Lou said. ‘Then I can help you 
till you get used to having dif- 
ferent books and everything. It 
must be hard changing schools, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” the little new 
girl replied; “but the hardest 
part is not having any friends.” 

Emmy Lou was putting her 
books away. 

“But I’m going to be yo 
friend,” she said. She had the 


ast book in its place now. She 


took the little girl’s hand. 

“Come on,” she said gaily, 
“let’s go play ‘Cat’ on the black- 
board. Teacher said we could.” 

The happy look on the new 
little girl’s face made Emmy 
Lou’s heart sing. 

“Oh, the sun’s shining!” 
Emmy Lou cried right out loud. 

The little new girl looked to- 
ward the window. 

“Oh, no,” she said puzzled. 
“It’s still raining. See?” 

“The sun’s shining for me 
anyway,” Emmy Lou laughed. 
She was thinking what fun it 
would be to tell Grandma to- 
night all about the good deed 
that made the sun come out for 
her. Emmy Lou was sure that 
after this she would never for- 
get what to do on a day when 
everything went wrong. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Valentine Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 1. Handy. 5. Ten. 6. Red. 
8. Ha. 9. I. 10. Lo. 11. Ark. 12. 
FIf. 13. Wt. 15. Of. 16. Straw. 

DOWN 1. Hearts. 2. An. 3. Dr. 
4. Yellow. 5. Thaw. 7. Doff. 14. Or. 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
Dorcas. 


ATTENTION: Parents 
and Sunday Schoolteachers 


Do you need help in training very young children 
along spiritual lines in a happy, normal way? As 
you know, it is in the early years of his life that 
the foundation should be laid for the child’s right 
development, and Unity School of Christianity has 
paid special attention to the means of such training. 
After much research and testing Unity now pub- 
lishes a series of simple lessons for the preschool 
child called 


Beginners’ Course 


Nonsectarian in nature, these lessons are planned 
around Bible stories and simple prayers to develop 
in the child a natural love of God, faith in God, and 
an understanding of his relation to God. Making use 
of interesting, attractive, up-to-date methods of 
teaching, the course offers such simple devices as 
cutouts, pictures to color, and things to make as a 
means of stimulating the child’s interest in God’s 
human family, His bird family, His animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 

The Beginners’ Course provides Sunday school- 
teachers with valuable materials for child training, 
and it may also be easily and advantageously used 
in the home. Each lesson in this course, which 
covers a period of one year, will delight you with 
its thoroughness and adaptability to the child mind. 
Each item in these lessons has been carefully and 
lovingly prepared during years of study and actual 
experience. 

Why not begin this year to give the children in 
your care the advantage of the advanced ideas of 
child training in the Beginners’ Course? The com- 
plete set of lessons is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


The wind sighed sadly as it lashed 
the cold rain against the playroom 
windows, but inside a big lamp gave 
a rosy glow where four girls were 
grouped around a large table heaped 
with cardboard, paper, and paste 
pots. On the floor beside them stood 
a large stack of old magazines. The 
flash of scissors and the rippling 
laughter of the girls gave evidence 
of something highly entertaining in 
progress. 

Mrs. Watson smiled happily as she 
sat at her sewing machine. It was 
nice to see them happily engaged, 
especially as they were disappointed 
about the hike they had planned for 
the day. She hoped the boys would 
find something to do that would 
satisfy them as well. 

As she began to wonder what she 
would produce to entertain them, the 
bang of the back door and the stamp- 
ing of feet in the kitchen below 
announced their arrival. “We've 
brought Joe and Hank—the others 
couldn’t come,” they called as they 
shuffled noisily up the back stairs, 
which opened into the playroom. 

“Hello, boys,” said Mrs. Watson. 


Wee Wisdom 
for Boys and Girls 


“I hope you'll find something to do 
as interesting as the girls have 
found.” 

“Let’s see what you're doing,” 
said Hank, looking over Mazie's 
shoulder. “Paper dolls!’ he cried 
disgustedly. “‘Not for boys.” 

“I should say not,” said Tom, “but 
they’re getting them out of WEE 
WispoM. Let's see what we can find 
in some of those magazines. Here, 
let’s each take one and look through 
it. We might find some ideas on 
what to do.” 

The boys dropped to the floor, and 
each took a copy of WEE WIsDoM. 

“Say,” cried Joe, “have you any 
pencils around here?” 

“Sure,” said Jane, handing him a 
pencil from the table before her. 
“Here’s a tablet too if you want it.” 

“Thanks, Jane. I’m going to draw 
a picture like this one in WEE 
WispoM. Why don’t you fellows try 
too?” 

“Oh, I'd rather read about these 


stamps,” said Hank. “I never saw any 
just like these.” A 

“Lend me your scissors for a min- 
ute, Alice; I want to make the 
bouncing bat in this old October 
number. It tells just how to do it 
here. Why don’t you make one of 
these, Ralph?” 

“I know that will be fun, Tom, 
but I have found a story I haven't 
read, and I want to read it.” 

Mrs. Watson continued to smile 
happily. “George Washington's 
birthday is turning out to be a suc. 
cess after all, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is, thanks to WEE 
Wispom,” said two of the boys 
together. 

“This is sure a swell magazine,” 
said Joe. “Think I'll get me a sub 
scription. How much does it cost?” 

“It is a fine magazine for boys and 
girls too,” said Mrs. Watson, “and 
costs only $1 a year. I don’t see how 
we could get along without WE 
WispomM!” 
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